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'And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof 
our  banner  of  England  blew." 


Tennyson. 
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Fig.  2.  S*  Andrew's  Flag. 
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OUR   NATIONAL    FLAG, 

WHAT  IT  IS  AND  WHAT  IT  IS  NOT. 


The  National  Flag  of  his  country  is  a  thing  of  which  every 
British  subject  has  a  right  to  be  proud.  But  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  very  few  people  have  any  accurate  knowledge  as  to  either 
the  history,  composition,  or  correct  representation  of  the  flag 
itself.  They  believe  it  to  be  made  up  of  the  crosses  of  the 
Patron  Saints  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  that  it 
consists  accordingly  of  various  upright  and  diagonal  stripes, 
chiefly  red  with  white  borders,  on  a  blue  ground.  And  with  this 
impression,  for  it  certainly  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  know- 
ledge, they  are,  generally  speaking,  satisfied  to  display,  on 
occasions  of  patriotic  rejoicings,  flags  which  are  meant  to 
represent  the  Union  Jack,  but  which  are,  in  point  of  fact, 
ludicrous  caricatures  of  that  grandest  of  all  flags,  generally 
evolved,  at  wholesale  prices,  from  the  inner  consciousness  of 
some  manufacturer  of  toys. 

The  history  and  antiquity  of  the  flag  is  also  a  matter  on  which 
very  few  people  possess  any  definite  knowledge.  The  privileged 
licence  of  the  poet's  art  for  disregarding  facts,  or  even  plain 
possibilities  whenever  they  interfere  with  the  requirements  of 
metre  or  rhyme,  has  been  responsible  for  the  statement  that  our 

national  flag  has 

"  Braved  a  thousand  years, 
"  The  battle  and  the  breeze," 

and  this  magnificent  fiction  is  one  that  seems  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  the  public  on  the  point  of  history,  as  completely  as 
the  wild  absurdities  of  the  atrocities  in  coloured  calico  satisfy 
it  on  the  subject  of  its  appearance. 

The  composition  of  the  Union  Flag  is  undoubtedly  somewhat 
complicated,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty 
to  learn  to   distinguish  the  real  flag   from   the  very  prevalent 
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misrepresentations  of  it.  It  is  not  saying  too  much  to  assert 
that  such  misrepresentations  should  be  an  impossibility.  The 
National  Flag  is,  in  its  way,  a.  more  sacred  thing  than  even 
the  National  Anthem.  We  should  never  tolerate  a  vulgar 
parody  of  the  latter.  It  is  always  taken  seriously  and  with  every 
outward  mark  of  respect.  The  same  should  be  the  case  with 
the  Union  Flag.  It  appeals  to  our  history  as  a  nation.  It  is 
the  record  of  a  grand  line  of  conquests.  It  is  to  the  world  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  Freedom  and  Strength.  The  heart's 
blood  of  our  noblest  has  been  given,  both  on  sea  and  land,  to  the 
crimson  in  its  folds.  We  resent  keenly  any  insult  to  it  on  the 
part  of  the  foreigner.  Why  do  we  not  respect  it  ourselves  '^ 
Why  do  we  honour  it  so  little  as  to  display  any  silly  caricature 
of  it,  rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  learn  even  what  it  looks 
like  ?  Is  there  no  pitiable  inconsistency  in  the  man  who  gives 
his  life  for  the  flag  of  his  country,  and  yet  does  not  care  to  know 
what  that  flag  is  ? 

The  National  Flag  of  England  was  originally  a  red  cross, 
known  as  St.  George's  Cross,  upon  a  white  ground,  St.  George 
being  the  Patron  Saint  of  England.     (Fig.  i.) 

It  was  under  this  flag  that  the  English  Fleet  defeated  the 
Spanish  Armada  in  1588,  and  it  was  under  this  flag  that  the 
naval  heroes  in  Elizabeth's  reign  founded  the  supremacy  of 
British  naval  power. 

This  continued  to  be  the  National  Flag  until  1606,  and  it  is 
still  used  in  the  British  Navy  as  the  distinctive  flag  of  an 
Admiral. 

The  Kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  were  united  under 
James  I  in  1603,  and  three  years  later  the  National  Flags  of  the 
two  countries  were  united  in  one  for  use  at  sea,  thus  making  the 
first  Union  Jack. 

The  National  Flag  ot  Scotland  is  a  white  cross  of  an  X 
form,  on  a  blue  ground  (Fig.  2.)  This  cross  is  known  as 
St.  Andrew's  Cross,  St.  Andrew  being  the  Patron  Saint  of 
Scotland,  and  the  tradition  being  that  he  suffered  martyrdom 
on  a  cross  of  that  shape. 

The  union  of  the  two  National  Flags  was  made  by  placing  St. 
George's  Cross  over  St.  Andrew's  Cross  with  its  blue  ground, 
the  red  cross  having  a  white  border  or  edging  to  prevent  the 
red  colour  coming  next  to  the  blue  of  the  ground.     (Fig.  3.) 
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There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  how  the  term  "  Jack  "  came 
to  be  applied  to  the  flag. 

One  explanation  given  is  that  the  coat  worn  by  soldiers  had  a 
red  St.  George's  Cross  on  the  breast  and  was  called  a  "  Jacque  " 
or  "  Jacke,"  and  that  the  flag  was  called  a  ''Jack'*  because  of 
its  design  being  the  same. 

Another  explanation  is  that  the  flag  was  so  called  after 
James  I,  to  whom  we  owe  the  first  Union  Jack,  and  who  used 
to  sign  his  name  in  the  French  form,  ''  Jacques." 

When  England  and  Scotland  were  finally  united  in  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  this  flag  was  made  the  National  Flag  of  Great 
Britain  by  a  Royal  Proclamation,  issued  July  28th,  1707. 

On  January  ist,  1801,  Ireland  was  united  to  Great  Britain, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  have  a  new  National  Flag,  in  which 
Ireland  should  be  represented,  as  well  as  England  and  Scotland. 

The  Union  Jack,  as  it  now  exists,  was  designed  to  meet  the 
purpose,  but  it  was  not  so  simple  a  matter  as  the  union  of  the 
two  National  Flags  of  England  and  Scotland. 

In  the  first  place,  St.  Patrick  is  the  Patron  Saint  of  Ireland. 
But  St.  Patrick  had  no  cross  to  blend  with  the  other  crosses. 
That  is  to  say,  no  such  emblem  has  ever  been  connected  with 
him  in  Christian  art  or  tradition.  In  1783,  however,  St. 
Patrick's  Order  of  Knighthood  was  founded,  and  the  heralds 
took  upon  them  to  devise  a  red  cross  of  an  X  shape,  in  imitation, 
presumably,  of  the  crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew,  for  the 
badge  of  the  Order  of  Knighthood,  and  called  it  St.  Patrick's 
Cross.  But  this  red  X-shaped  cross  was  never  known  as  St. 
Patrick's  Cross  before  that  date.  It  is  said  to  have  been  taken 
from,  or  suggested  by  the  arms  of  the  FitzGerald  family,  but 
there  is  no  certainty  as  to  this.  The  cross  has,  at  any  rate,  no 
connection  with  the  National  Flag  of  Ireland,  which  is  a  gold 
harp  with  silver  strings  on  a  blue  ground,  as  one  sees  it  in  the 
Royal  Banner.  It  may  be  pointed  out  in  passing  that  there  is 
no  authority  whatever  for  any  green  flag  as  representing  the  flag 
of  Ireland.  This  is  a  purely  fanciful  modern  invention,  and 
utterly  incorrect. 

This  red  X-shaped  cross,  which  was  called  by  the  heralds 
St.  Patrick's  Cross,  was  used  in  combination  with  the  crosses  of 
St.  George  and  St.  Andrew  to  make  the  Union  Flag  when 
Ireland  was  united  to  Great  Britain. 


Fig.3.  The  first  Union  Flag  of  1606. 


Fig. 4.  Arms  of  ?\\i<i,Qvd\&- ArgentaSaitire gaks. 


Fig.5.     Union   Jack. 


Fig.6.  The  Union  Flag  with  the  S^ George's Crossremovec 
showing  how  the  Saltires  are  counterchanged. 


It  was  inserted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  position  which  is 
given  to  St.  Andrew's  Cross  in  one  quarter  is  given  to  the  Irish 
Cross  in  the  diagonally  opposite  quarter,  which  is  called  by 
Heralds  '*  counterchanging  "  (Fig.  6). 

The  official  description  of  the  flag,  as  given  in  the  Proclamation 
of  November  5th,  1800,  was  such  that  the  flag  could  not  have 
been  drawn  from  it,  but  the  Admiralty  have  laid  down  regulations 
which  define  very  clearly  the  proportions  and  construction  of 
the  flag. 

These  are,  briefly  stated,  as  follows  : — 

The  length  of  the  flag  is  to  be  double  the  width. 

The  width  of  the  red  cross  of  St.  George  is  to  be  one-fifth  of 
the  width  of  the  flag. 

The  white  border  of  this  cross  is  to  be  one-third  of  the  width 
of  the  cross,  or  one-fifteenth  of  the  width  of  the  flag. 

The  width  of  the  red  Irish  cross  is  to  be  also  one-third 
of  the  width  of  the  red  cross  of  St.  George,  or  one-fifteenth  of 
the  width  of  the  flag. 

The  broad  white  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Cross  is  to  be  half  the 
width  of  the  red  cross  of  St.  George,  or  one-tenth  of  the  width 
of  the  flag. 

The  narrow  white  border  which  separates  the  red  Irish  cross 
from  the  blue  ground  is  to  be  one-sixth  of  the  width  of  the  red 
cross  of  St.  George,  or  one-thirtieth  of  the  width  of  the  flag. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  X-shaped  crosses  are  equally  divided 
down  the  centre  of  the  limbs,  one  half  being  taken  up  by  St. 
Andrew's  white  cross,  and  the  other  half  by  the  red  Irish  cross 
and  its  border,  so  that  the  diagonals  of  the  whole  flag  are  the 
centre  line  of  the  combined  crosses  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  reason  of  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
crosses  is  to  give  as  far  as  possible  an  equal  position  of  honour 
to  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  the  National  Flag.  It  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  arrange  the  two  crosses 
otherwise  without  giving  additional  importance  to  one  of  them 
at  the  expense  of  the  other.  The  St.  Andrew's  Cross  is  upper- 
most in  the  two  quarters  nearest  to  the  flagstaff,  and,  therefore, 
the  Irish  cross  is  uppermost  in  the  two  other  quarters.  Further, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  red  cross  coming  upon  the  blue  field,  as 
colour  upon  colour,  which  is  not  allowed  in  heraldry,  it  was  edged 
with  a  narrow  border  of  white  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  blue 


field.  This  gives  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  red  diagonal 
cross  placed  upon  a  white  one,  and  the  combined  crosses  are 
very  generally  misunderstood  as  representing  this.  It  will  be 
seen,  however,  from  the  foregoing  description,  that  the  symbols 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  placed  side  by  side — Scotland,  which 
had  joined  the  union  nearly  two  hundred  years  before  Ireland, 
occupying  the  place  of  honour  by  being  uppermost  in  the  two 
quarters  nearest  the  flagstaff,  which  is  the  more  honourable 
place,  according  to  heraldry.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  Irishmen,  that  the  Irish  cross  has  the  uppermost 
position  in  the  other  two  quarters,  and  that  Ireland  divides  the 
honours  with  Scotland  as  evenly  as  possible,  only  conceding 
that  priority  of  position  which  is  unquestionably  due  to  Scotland's 
seniority  in  the  Union. 

Fig.  5  is  a  representation  of  a  correctly  designed  Union  Jack. 

It  may  appear  as  though  the  Irish  cross  were  made  more 
narrow  than  the  Scotch  cross,  and  is  thereby  made  to  appear  as 
though  it  were  of  less  importance  or  dignity,  and  the  red  part  of 
the  cross  is  unquestionably  not  so  wide  as  the  white  St.  Andrew's 
Cross,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  white  border  of  the 
Irish  cross  must  be  reckoned  with  it,  and  this  brings  it  to  exactly 
the  same  width.  If  the  red  of  the  Irish  cross  were  made  to  equal 
the  Scotch  in  width,  this  would  have  thrown  the  whole  combined 
cross  out  of  proportion  when  the  border  was  added,  as  of 
necessity  it  had  to  be  added,  to  the  Irish  cross.  This  white 
border  must  be  included  as  a  part  of  the  red  X-shaped  cross,  as 
it  is  included  as  a  part  of  the  St.  George's  Cross,  which,  with  its 
white  border,  is  exactly  one-third  of  the  width  of  the  flag.  The 
white  borders  of  the  St.  George's  and  Irish  crosses  are  in  exactly 
similar  proportions,  each  of  them  being  one-third  of  the  width 
of  the  cross  to  which  it  belongs. 

When  the  flag  is  displayed  it  is  most  important  to  take  care 
that  the  broad  white  limb  of  St.  Andrew's  Cross  is  at  the  top  of 
the  diagonal  crosses  in  the  two  quarters  nearest  the  flagstaff.  If 
this  point  is  not  observed  the  effect  is  that  the  flag  is  reversed, 
and  becomes  a  signal  of  distress. 

In  order  to  recognize  and  avoid  the  glaring  and  absurd  errors 
in  almost  all  the  representations,  or  rather,  misrepresentations, 
of  the  Union  Jack  usually  offered  for  sale,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  draw  and  colour  the  flag  to  scale  correctly. 


Fig.  7  Plan  to  illustrate  the  directionsfor making  the  Union  Jack. 


Fig  8.  Naval     Ensign 


Fig.  9.  Blue   Ensign 
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Fig.  10.  Red     Ensign 


In  planning  out  a  Union  Jack  of  any  given  size,  the  following 
directions  will  be  found  of  use  (see  Fig.  7) : — 

1.  Make  the  total  length,  A  to  B,  twice  the  total  width,  B  to  C. 

2.  Make  the  St.  George's  Cross,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  J,  K,  L,  the 
width  of  each  of  its  arms  being  equal  to  one-third  of  the  width 
of  the  flag. 

3.  Mark  off  one-fifth  of  the  width  of  the  St.  George's  Cross  on 
each  side  of  each  arm  for  the  white  border,  and  keep  three-fifths 
in  the  centre  for  the  red  cross  itself. 

4.  Draw  the  diagonals  of  the  whole  flag^  A  to  C,  and  B  to  D 
from  corner  to  corner,  except  across  the  space  occupied  by  the 
St.  George's  Cross. 

5.  Draw,  parallel  to  the  diagonals,  lines  from  the  edge  of  the 
flag  to  the  border  of  St.  George's  Cross,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  diagonals,  and  at  a  distance  from  them  of  half  the  width  of 
the  St.  George's  Cross  without  the  borders,  M  N,  O  P,  Q  R,  S  T. 

6.  Draw,  above  the  lower  margin  of  the  diagonal  cross  in  the 
two  quarters  which  are  to  be  nearest  the  flagstafl",  and  below  the 
upper  margin  of  the  diagonal  cross  in  the  two  other  quarters,  a 
line  for  the  inner  margin  of  the  white  border  of  the  Irish  cross, 
a  b,  c  d,  e  f,  g  h.  This  edging  must  be  one-sixth  of  the  width 
of  the  whole  diagonal  cross. 

In  making  a  flag,  bunting  should  be  used  for  the  material, 
which  is  9  inches  across,  and  therefore  a  flag  of  10  breadths  of 
bunting  measures  15  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide. 


The  Union  Jack  pure  and  simple  is  used  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
and  is  flown  on  a  staff,  called  in  consequence  the  Jackstaff,  in  the 
bows  of  men-of-war  in  harbour,  and  at  the  masthead  at  sea,  as 
the  distinctive  flag  of  an  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  whenever  he  is 
afloat. 

No  ships  but  those  of  the  Royal  Navy  are  allowed  to  fly  the 
Union  Jack,*  but  the  Admiralty  regulations  have  no  authority  on 


*  Merchant  vessels  sometimes  display  a  Union  Jack  with  a  broad  white 
border  all  round  it,  and  this  has  led  some  people  to  imagine  that  this  is  the 
pattern  of  the  Union  Flag  wiiich  vessels  not  belonging  to  the  Royal  Navy  are 
permitted  to  fly  as  an  ensign.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this  pattern  of  flag 
is  not  an  ensign  at  all,  but  a  signal  flag,  known  as  the  "  Pilot  Jack,"  and  notifies 
that  the  vessel  displaying  it  requires  a  pilot. 


land  as  to  the  use  of  this  flag,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be 

any  penalty  for  its  being  displayed  by  private  individuals  on  shore. 

There  are  three  ensigns  of  which  the  Union  flag  forms  a  part. 

1.  The  White  Ensign  (Fig.  8),  w^hich  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
Royal  Navy,  except  that  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  has  special 
permission  by  Admiralty  Warrant  to  fly  it.  This  is  flown  by  all 
ships  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  at  all  Naval  Stations.  The  Union 
Jack  occupies  one  quarter  of  the  field,  the  upper  quarter  nearest 
to  the  flagstaff.  The  rest  of  the  ensign  is  white,  having  the  St. 
George's  Cross  upon  it,  throughout  its  length  and  width.  The 
width  of  this  Cross  is  ^V  of  the  width  of  the  ensign.  The  white 
ensign  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  that  carries  a  cross  upon  its 
field  in  this  way. 

2.  The  Blue  Ensign  (Fig.  9).  This  ensign  is  flown  by  ships 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve.  The  Union  Jack  occupies 
one  quarter  of  the  field  as  in  the  white  ensign,  and  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  the  flag  is  taken  up  by  the  blue  field.  Some  Yacht 
Clubs  have  permission  to  fly  this  ensign. 

3.  The  Red  Ensign  (Fig.  10).  This  is  flown  by  all  British 
ships  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Royal  Navy  or  the  Royal 
Naval  Reserve.  The  design  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  blue 
ensign,  substituting  red  for  blue  in  the  field.  Any  British  subject 
may  fly  this  flag,  and  it  is  unquestionably  a  suitable  one  for 
private  individuals  to  display  on  occasions  of  national  rejoicing. 

The  proportions  of  all  these  ensigns  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Union  flag,  viz.,  the  length  is  double  the  width. 

In  the  army  the  Union  flag  is  flown  over  all  military  stations, 
and  is  hoisted  at  the  saluting-  base  at  a  military  review,  unless,  of 
course,  the  review  is  held  by  the  Sovereign,  when  the  Royal 
Banner  is  hoisted. 

It  is  also  flown  at  the  Government  House  of  Colonies  and 
Possessions. 

It  is  also  used  as  the  "  King's  Colour  "  of  regiments,  and  as 
such  has  a  large  blue  medallion  in  the  centre,  bearing  the  Royal 
Cipher.  The  medaUion  is  surrounded  by  a  wreath  and  surmounted 
by  a  crown.  The  proportions  and  design  of  the  flag,  when 
adapted  to  this  purpose,  frequently  vary  greatly  from  those  of  the 
Union  flag  pure  and  simple,  and  cannot  be  taken  as  a  guide  in 
these  respects. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  Viceroy  of  India,  High 


Commissioners,  Governors,  and  Lieutenant-Governors  of  Britisl 
Colonies  or  Possessions  abroad,  and  Consular  Officers  afloal| 
Military  Officers  *Vhen  embarked,"  and  Diplomatic  Functionarie 
whether  ashore  or  afloat,  fly  the  Union  flag  with  a  distinctiv| 
badge  in  the  centre,  denoting  their  office,  or  Colony  or  Possession 
as  in  each  case  required. 

Colonial  ships  under  the  Colonial  Defence  Act,  fly  the  Blul 
Ensign  with  the  Badge  of  the  Colony  on  the  field. 

All  other  Colonial  ships  fly  the  Red  Ensign  without  anj 
bads^e.* 


One  word  in  conclusion.  A  practice  has  grown  up  amongst  i 
of  late  of  displaying,  on  occasions  of  patriotic  rejoicing,  flag 
consisting  of  three  broad  horizontal  stripes  of  red,  white,  anJ 
blue.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  THIS  FjLAG  l| 
THE  DUTCH  NATIONAL  ENSIGN.  For  a  British  subjed 
to  display  the  Dutch  Ensign  amounts  to  proclaiming  himself  I 
Dutchman,  or  at  least  of  Dutch  sympathies,  so  far  as  it  has  anl 
meaning  at  all,  and  for  him  to  do  so  under  the  impression  tha 
he  is  displaying  the  "  national  colours  "  of  England,  is  to  reved 
an  amount  of  fatuous  ignorance  pitiable  in  the  extreme. 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  the  national  colour 
of  England  are  certainly  not  the  Dutch  Ensign. 

If  by  the  term  "national  colours,"  the  colours  displayed  il 
our  national  flag  are  to  be  understood,  then  these  can  ONLT 
be  properly  used  AS  DISPLAYED  IN  THAT  FLAG,  since  tJ 
combine  them  differently  is  to  fly  a  flag  that  is  not  ours,  anJ 
thus  io  forfeit  the  national  character  of  the  colours  altogether. 


"'-  Rules  and  Regulations  for  His  Majesty's  Colonial  Service.    Chap.  XX.    UJ 
of  Flags, 
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